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the piece derives a somewhat singular character from the 
frequent interspersion of the fugue with the soft episodical 
phrase to the often recurring " Miserere nobis." The 
contrapuntal interest of this piece distinguishes it from all 
the others, and makes it contrast admirably to the re3t of 
the work. 

Another air for soprano is the "Agnus Dei," No. 8, 
which ia so lovely, so melodious, and so excellently 
vocal, that it must charm all hearers by its pure musical 
beauty, as much as soften their feelings by its tender tones 
of supplication. The repeated resumption of the chief 
theme of this piece is particularly happy in its contrivance, 
and most winning in its effect. 

Growing out of this song is the final " Miserere nobis. 
No. 9. The repetition throughout of these two words 
only, gives to the piece the character of a summary of 
the purport of the whole Litany, which is from first to 
last a prayer for mercy, offered to the Divinity under 
many successive titles. This character is heightened by 
the exquisite device of a recurrence to the theme of the 
" Kyrie " that is the threshold of the composition, which 
steals back upon us with so gentle a sweetness, and derives 
such new effect from the soft hues thrown upon it by 
recollection, that it is impossible to rise from a perform- 
ance of the work without a happy feeling of consolation. 
Our composer has herein anticipated the artifice by which 
Beethoven imparts a special beauty to the conclusion of 
his Mass in C, where a like reversion to the idea with 
which the composition opens, seems to clasp the whole 
with a peculiar unity that shows the entire work to be the 
ample development of one ever pervading thought. 

There is incorporated in this edition a selection of 
Scriptural texts, which are ingeniously adapted to the 
accents of the music ; but as they represent not the sense 
of the Latin words, so they fail to interpret the musical 
expression. I feel it to be the peculiar, nay, the inviolable 
duty of an adapter to translate the true spirit, if not the 
very syllables, of the text to which music has been written, 
since this is the only means of doing justice to the com- 
poser's conceptions, and of showing his poetical as well as 
his technically musical qualities. I protest, therefore, 
against the use of the English words here printed, and 
regret that the care expended on their adaptation was not 
spent to better purpose. Our Church has of late years 
relaxed the custom which had been introduced, in direct 
opposition to the practice that prevailed for long after the 
Reformation, of restricting the selection of texts for 
Anthems exclusively to Biblical sources. This restriction 
has induced some grave abuses of art, which I cannot but 
feel are subversive of devotion. The abuses of which I 
complain — and I do so sincerely, as regretfully — are the 
malversation (by one Pratt, of Cambridge, and others) of 
passages from Mozart's Masses and the sacred composi- 
tions of other writers, nay, even of some of Handel's 
choruses, to sentiments that have nothing but their 
sacredness in common with those the music was designed 
to embody. Now, the one quality which most distin- 
guishes vocal from instrumental music, and, in some sort, 
indeed, elevates the first above the latter, is its power of 
definite expression that enables it to enforce and even to 
illustrate the meaning of words in a degree far beyond 
that of spoken declamation. It is, then, an abuse of art to 
wrench a piece of music from the words to which it was 
set, and whose purport it was intended to render, and to 
pervert this music to the enunciation of other words which 
are at variance with those that inspired the composition ; 
it is as though one should take a passage from the Psalms 
and assign it dramatically to an evil speaker, and so make 
the words convey a contrary signification to that which 
their writer purposed in them. It is, then, subversive of 
devotion to let one hear music that one may know in 
association with its original words, and may feel to be an 
expression of these, in connection with other words which 
are the utterance of other sentiments ; since thus one's 
thoughts must be distracted from the words to the music — 
from the sentiment that is said, to the expression that is 
felt. Hence, I am certain that it iB for every musician. 



and I think for every religious person of musical suscepti- 
bility, to rejoice that the falsely supposed necessity for 
such adaptations is superseded by a return to the freedom 
in the choice of words which was enjoyed by the first 
composers for the Church of England ; since now, when 
the musical merit of any sacred work renders it desirable 
for performance in our churches, it can be sung with the 
original words to which it was written, or, if these be in 
a foreign language, to a literal translation of them. 

In the present publication, the original Latin text 
is, as well as the English adaptation, printed under the 
notes, and it is thus available for performance to any 
who may choose to use it. So far as a layman may 
judge, this original text contains not one doctrinal point, 
not one verbal expression, that is at variance with the 
strict tenets of the Church of England. The absence of 
the Litany from our Prayer Book excludes it from our 
Service, but shuts it not out from our Church. There is 
no reason therefore, why this most interesting work should 
not be performed at any of the musical festivals, especially 
at those held in Cathedrals, where the surroundings of the 
place invest the music with such associations as better 
befit the solemn nature of the words and the thoughts it 
expresses, than do the promptings of a secular Concert- 
room. The composition fully vindicates the personal 
character of Mozart from the want of devoutness fre- 
quently ascribed to it upon the evidence of some of his 
Mass music; and to bring forward this noble work on any 
and every available occasion, will as much honour the 
master, as edify those who witness the performance. 

G. A. M. 

The Ninety -eighth Psalm, for double Chorus and Or- 
chestra. Op. 91. By P. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

This piece, the twentieth number of the posthumous 
works, is one of the many sacred compositions produced by 
Mendelssohn for the celebrated Dom-chor of Berlin, from 
the admirable performances of which the composer derived 
his earliest impressions of the sublime choral music of 
Sebastian Bach, and other great masters of the church 
school. This piece was composed, in 1843, for the cele- 
bration of New-year's Day, 1844, in the cathedral of 
Berlin ; and the English words of the edition now referred 
to, have been adapted by the late Mr. W. Bartholomew. 

While Mendelssohn's other settings of the various 
psalms are, more or less, familiar to the public, that which 
is now referred to is comparatively unknown. It is true 
that, unlike some of those works, it was not issued until 
after his death; but it has already been sufficiently long in 
print to have led to more frequent performance than it has 
yet received in this country. Like the well-known 
" When Israel out of Egypt came," this psalm is written 
for a double choir ; with orchestral accompaniment, which, 
however, does not commence until the third movement. 
The opening portion of the work begins with a bold unison 
passage for the basses of the first chorus, on the words, 
" Sing to the Lord a new made song ;" the opening phrase 
of four bars being answered by the entry of both choirs in 
full harmony, raised above the commencing passage, which 
is now assigned to the basses of the second chorus. After 
some bold, yet simple diatonic writing, some imitative 
passages, on the words, " The victory He hath gotten," 
are alternated between the different voices of the two 
choirs, together with the original commencing phrase, in- 
termixed with that power and freedom which only the 
hand of a master can command. A change from the 
allegro in common time, to an andante in three-four, intro- 
duces a smoothly-written movement, " The Lord hath 
made known," leading to an andante con.moto, in which 
the orchestral accompaniments (including an effective use 
of the harp) first make their entry. Here the choral 
unison is used in short and simple phrases and alternate 
imitations, the eight voices of the two choirs being merged 
into four by the union of the sopranos with the altos, and 
the tenors with the basses. A dramatic character is given 
tothecloseofthismovement by theagitated accompaniment 
of the orchestra, and its chromatic progression in contrast 
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•with the massive sustained choral writing. The final 
allegro, " He then 6hall judge," commences with a broad, 
bold, diatonic subject, followed by a shorter counter-sub- 
ject, both closely wrought in alternation and in combina- 
tion, in free imitation rather than in fugal style, with that 
facility, skill, and power, in which Mendelssohn alone, of 
modern composers, has approached the great masters of 
the past. The use of the choral unison in detached phrases 
near the close, answered by full chords in the orchestra, 
and the final cadence, form a termination worthy of a 
work which is marked throughout by a pure and elevated 
religious sentiment, and a mastery over musical expression, 
which should procure its more frequent public performance. 
Indeed, both the hymn (reviewed in the last Number), and 
the psalm now referred to, are worthy the immediate atten- 
tion of all choral societies, metropolitan and provincial. 

A Vintage Song. Chorus for Men's voices, from the 
unfinished opera, Loreley. F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Op. 98, No. 3. 

This little piece is a newly-published number of the first 
act (the only portion composed) of an opera, which was 
the object of Mendelssohn's serious attention at the period 
of his untimely death, in 1847. Among the many great 
projects with which his brain teemed at that, the most 
matured, phase of his career, was the production of a grand 
stage work, which should combine all those essentials, 
dramatic and musical, which are so seldom comprised in 
such compositions. The exalted sentiment with which 
Mendelssohn pursued his noble career, rendered him in- 
capable of devoting his art to a subject not worthy in 
itself; or, being so, rendered unworthy by inefficient stage 
treatment. His admirable judgment, extending far beyond 
his own immediate vocation as a musician, and compre- 
hending the purest and the soundest principles in other 
arts, and in literature, would not allow him to work on an 
opera book in which there was not at least a very near 
approach to the conditions which he required. Hence the 
long delay which occurred before he found, in the text of 
Herr Geibel's Loreley, an inducement to commence what, 
had he lived to complete it, would have been his crowning 
production in dramatic music ; his very early work, Die 
Hochzeil dcs Camacho (performed but once in public), and 
his several operettas, written for private performance, not 
eoming within the province of grand opera. Of the ideal 
and romantic beauty, and the matured thought and power 
brought to bear on the composition of Loreley, the great 
finale to the first act has frequently made manifest, in the 
many performances it has received since its first production 
in this country, at the Birmingham Festival of 1852. The 
beautiful little hymn, for soprano solo and female chorus, 
Ave Maria, another instalment of the nearly completed first 
act, was made known here some eight years since ; and we 
have here a third extract in the charming chorus now re- 
ferred to, printed in No. 308 of the Musical Times and first 
performed at the Crystal Palace Concert of the 17 th 
of October, when it pleased so greatly as to receive an 
immediate and decided encore. The pastoral beauty 
and rustic simplicity of the strains, supposed to be sung in 
thankful exultation at the successful results of the Rhine 
vintage, simple as they are, are such as only a great 
master could convey with so much special character by 
such small means. The commencing drone-bass, and the 
unisonous phrases, given out by the first tenors and first 
basses, echoed by the second tenors and second basses, also 
in unison, then all joining in a full burst of joyful harmony, 
leave an impression of pastoral gladness and melodious 
brightness which must prove highly effective in the stage 
situation, judging by the impression which it created in 
the concert room. 

The Anglican Hymn Book. Edited by the Rev. Robert 
Corbet Singleton, M.A., and Edwin G. Monk, Mus. Doc. 

There has been such an universally expressed desire of 
late, on the part of the public generally, for something like 
uniformity in the hymnody of the English Church, that we 
have been led to enquire, on the appearance of each new 



collection, whether the projectors have expected their par- 
ticular book to become the sole use throughout the land, 
and so conduce to the much-desired uniformity, or whether 
their intention was merely to throw the book in with the 
rest, in the hope that from the confusion produced by an 
enormous variety, their collection might come in for at 
least a portion of the popularity enjoyed by others already 
before the public. With the object, therefore, of first 
clearing up this matter, we naturally tarn our attention to 
the preface, where we find unmistakeable proof of the dis- 
interestedness of the compilers ; for they there disclaim all 
notion of aiming at popularity, and they also condemn 
those who have endeavoured to gratify the taste of the 
multitude in times past. Now, if it be not the object of 
the present collection to satisfy, and make its way in the 
affections of the public, we should be glad to know for 
what the book was intended. Surely a publication so 
handsomely got up, and so evidently the result of deep 
thought and large outlay, could not have been intended 
for the sole use of professional musicians ; than whom, we 
may say that, as far as our experience goes, there is hardly 
a class of persons in existence less likely to adopt hymn 
singing as a means of ordinary recreation. The more we 
think about it, the more do we find ourselves compelled 
to relinquish all hope of fathoming the designs of the 
editors of the Anglican Hymn Book. But we cannot help 
saying that we consider it in the light of an error of judg- 
ment to bring out such a book, and exclude almost all 
consideration for the tastes of congregations, for whom 
alone it can really be intended. We willingly concede 
that the book is a standing testimony to the ripe musician- 
ship and scholarly taste of those who have taken prominent 
part in its formation, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and Dr. E. G. 
Monk. But we fear this flattering opinion would prove 
but cold comfort, were it not supplemented by the appro- 
bation of the very multitude so slightingly spoken of by 
the editors. 

We have before had occasion to mention, as the result 
of our experience, that hymnody requires an altogether 
different treatment to any other class of sacred music. It 
is an undeniable fact that hymn tunes are intended for the 
use of persons, the majority of whom are ignorant of the 
very simplest rules in music. Therefore it is, we consider, 
of the first importance that such tunes should be possessed 
of a melody sufficiently marked and swinging to catch the 
ear of the unlearned in the shortest space of time, and thus 
enable the worshipper to join, with heart and voice, in that 
portion of the service which is, so to speak, his special 
freehold and right. With anthems, and other sacred 
compositions, the case is altogether different ; they being 
usually intended to be sung by trained musicians. But 
even here we hold that the desire on the part of composers, 
to exhibit great learning in music intended for church use 
should be kept in strict subordination to the endeavour to 
touch the hearts and stimulate the devotion of worshippers ; 
and we again most strongly urge this view of the question 
upon all whose ideas are in danger of becoming warped, or 
whose opinions are not yet definitely formed. We re- 
member, in our younger days, having asked the opinion of 
a learned musician upon a motett, by Mozart, and we do 
not forget our astonishment upon receiving the reply: 
" Trash, sir, trash ! why, there isn't the ghost of a fugue 
from the beginning to the end !" We recollect, however, 
stubbornly comforting ourselves with the reflection that it 
was inspired music despite the absence of a fugue, and we 
fancy most unbiassed people will agree with us. 

Amongst the novel features introduced into this work 
is the addition of marks of expression to the words of the 
hymns, the metronomic signs to each tune, and, what we 
must consider as a novelty at the present time, the entire 
absence of concluding " Amens." Of the two first we 
must record our strong approval ; and with regard to the 
latter we can only say, it is a pure matter of feeling. The 
principal novelty, of course, will be found to be the new 
tunes, composed expressly for the work, of which by 
far the majority are good, solid, and musicianly. Dr- 
Monk himself contributes about forty, and Mr. G. A. Mao. 



